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The Western Stock Growers’ Association, founded in 1896, grew out 
of several associations that were organized in southern Alberta during the 
period 1882-1894. Ranchers united to protect their ranges from prairie 
fires, sheep and settlers and their stock from wolves, Indians, and rustlers. 
War, uncertainties about lease tenure, dissatisfaction with taxation policies 
and the eradication of mange characterized the period 1900-1925. Problems 
associated with the great depression occupied the attention of cattlemen 
during the 1930’s while World War 2 and problems of marketing their 
product dominated the 1940’s. An outbreak of foot-and-mouth created 
serious problems, especially for feeders, during the early 1950’s; opposition 
to compulsory Producer Marketing Boards concerned stockmen during the 
middle years of the decade. Increased assessment of deeded land and in- 
creased rental of leased land characterized the 1960’s. The Western Stock 
Growers’ Association entered its 75th year with membership, finances, and 
activities at near record highs. 
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The 75th Annual Meeting of the 
Western Stock Growers’ Association 
was held in Banff on February Ist to 
3rd, 1971. It was the 89th annual 
stock association meeting to be held 
in Alberta. Therefore, before we dis- 
cuss the history of the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association, we should dis- 
cuss its evolution. 


The ranching industry of Alberta, 
which the Western Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation represents, began with the 
coming of the North-West Mounted 
Police in 1874, the disappearance of the 
buffalo about 1879, and the placing on 
reservations of the Indians around 1880. 


The North-West Mounted Police win- 
tered at Fort Garry, then split into 
three parts, one of which made its way 
to the banks of the Old Man’s River 
in southern Alberta and began the 
building of the first Fort Macleod. Soon 
after the arrival of the Police, Stock- 





men from Montana drove in cattle, the 
start of the first, and for many years 
the only, industry in the west. Ranch- 
ing initially was confined to south- 
western Alberta — to the Chinook Belt 
— where stock could range out all win- 
ter and where Nature had provided an 
abundant supply of feed and water. 

A system of ranching developed 
whereby cattle were brought into the 
country, branded, and turned loose on 
the open range. Everyone in the North- 
West — cowboy, merchant, bullwhack- 
er, trainman, politician — acquired a 
brand and began to raise beef on the 
apparently limitless “free range.” Gen- 
eral roundups were held, once in the 
spring to brand calves and again in the 
fall to gather beef for sale. It was 
an extravagant system, even in those 
days before settlement, leases, or fen- 
ces. Land was of no value; grass was 
the sought-after commodity. Severe 
overgrazing occurred in those places 


where stock tended to congregate and 
areas that should have been saved for 
winter use were eaten out during the 
summer. And although a few indivi- 
duals acquired herds and became ran- 
chers, the system of free range tended 
to be fatal to individual enterprise. Be- 
cause all cattle ranged and grazed in 
common, everyone was limited by the 
practices of the poorest operator — the 
man who kept scrub bulls and ran 
them on the range the year round, who 
grazed with reckless abandon, who 
cared little for the future. 


The system of free range gave rise 
to the first Stock associations. There 
was a roundup in southern Alberta in 
1879, another in 1881, and organizations 
may have been set up to appoint a 
captain and to decide on date of round- 
up, location of starting places and hold- 
ing areas, and disposition of mavericks. 
However, the first stock association of 
which we have definite knowledge was 
the Pincher Creek Stock Association, 
organized in the spring of 1882. It was, 
according to the first issue of the Fort 
Macleod ‘Gazette’ “ ... the first reg- 
ularly organized Roundup which has 
taken place and we hope it will be a 
precursor of a strong and compact 
Cattle Association such as is in exist- 
ence in Montana.” 


Also, the system gave rise to new 
lease regulations, established by Order 
in Council in 1881. These regulations 
provided for the granting to individuals 
or to companies of leases not to exceed 
one hundred thousand acres for 21 
years at an annual rental of one cent 
per acre. Actually, there were three 
reasons for such generous terms: first, 
the government wanted to encourage 
the raising of cattle in the Territories 
so that beef would be available to feed 
the Indians: second, the Government 
wanted to put an end to the period of 
free range, a system that had severely 
damaged the ranges of Montana; and, 
third, the government thought that 
homestead lands in Manitoba would be 
able to absorb settlers for a decade or 
two and the lands of southern Alberta 
would not be wanted immediately. As 


a result, the government let out large 
ranches under lease, the lessees to hold 
them, according to a later statement 
by Sir John A. Macdonald, until set- 
tlers. required them. But because of the 
building of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the release of men by the North- 
West Mounted Police, and the climate 
of southern Alberta, demand for land 
by settlers began much earlier than 
anyone had anticipated. 


With the introduction of the new 
lease regulations, the ranch company 
appeared on the scene. These com- 
panies were organized by groups of 
wealthy men who secured large leases 
of Crown Land in advance of the Sur- 
vey. The leases were ‘Closed leases’ 
protecting the ranchers, as_ they 
thought, from molestation by incoming 
settlers. 

There was little immediate effect on 
ranching methods. Leases were not fen- 
ced and cattle placed on them still 
roamed at will over vast stretches of 
country. The primary purpose in sec- 
uring a lease, in fact, was that it en- 
abled the lessee to purchase cattle in 
the United States and to bring them 
into Canada duty free. 


The lease regulations had some un- 
fortunate results. They enabled large 
ranching companies, and frequently 
speculators, practically to monopolize 
the country. Also, leases were granted 
without any thought to those already 
on the land and the ranch companies, 
with the connivance of the North-West 
Mounted Police, did not hesitate to 
evict the earlier arrivals.(Sam Living- 
stone and John Glenn, old frontiersmen 
who had run cattle near Calgary since 
the 1870’s, anticipated being run off 
their ranges by the Cochrane Ranch 
Company and threatened to use their 
Winchesters in defense of their proper- 
ty. Evictions were widespread in 
southern Alberta, the area being com- 
pared in the eastern newspapers to 
Ireland during earlier decades. 


Ranchers of the period gradually dis- 
covered that calving percentages were 
too low. For one thing, the practice was 
to run only one bull per one hundred 


cows. (Today the practice is to run one 
bull per 25-30 cows.) Also, they found 
that range grass was not sufficiently 
nutritious to enable a cow to suckle a 
calf during spring-summer-fall, to pro- 
vide for a foetus, and to put on, fat to 
enable her to survive the winter| Thus, 
winter losses were mostly of cows that 
had recently nursed calves. An obvious 
remedy was to wean the calves and 
to feed the weaker cows. (These- prac- 
tices were followed by some ranchers 
after the disasterous winter of 1886-87.) 
But it meant expensive fencing to gain 
control of the range and the expense 
of putting up hay for winter feed. 
As an alternative many ranchers began 
to import stocker cattle from Manitoba 
and Ontario. Winter losses among 
these ‘dogies’ were heavy so ranchers 
turned to the south and a number of 
importations of Mexican cattle were 
made. These rangebred cattle adapted 
more quickly than the farm-raised ani- 
mals from Manitoba and Ontario but 
were small and never attained the size 
wanted by exporters. 


An auspicious beginning soon gave 
way to more difficult times. Terms 
such as squatter’s rights, homesteads, 
colonization schemes, and railway land 
grants began to be heard. All cut into 
the rancher’s grass and increased his 
costs. As early as 1883 there was agi- 
tation for the abandonment of the sys- 
tem of leasing and the cancellation of 
existing leases. As an answer the 2- 
year cancellation clause was_ intro- 
duced. In 1885 lands under lease were 
made available immediately for home- 
steading and preemption; rental was 
increased to two cents per acre. Costs 
increased again in 1887 when all leases 
greater than four sections were thrown 
open for purchase, thus placing a ca- 
pital value on the lease in addition to 
rental. In 1892 it was announced that 
all leases not providing for homestead- 
ing would end on December 31, 1896. 
And in 1905 the issuance of grazing 
leases was limited to the area south 
of Township 29 in Alberta and to a 
similar area in Saskatchewan. The cu- 
mulative result was virtually to drive 


the large ranching interests out of bu- 
siness. 


This was the setting that saw the de- 
velopment of the general stock asso- 
ciations. Ranchers wanted protection of 
their ranges from prairie fires, protec- 
tion of their stock from Indians, rust- 
lers, and wolves, and protection of their 
leases from encroachment by settlers. 





The first of the general stock asso- 
ciations was the South-Western Stock 
Association organized at Fort Macleod 
on April 9, 1883. Among those who 
joined were Jonas Jones and John 
Herron of Pincher Creek, Fred Stimson 
and “Buck” Smith of High River, 
Maunsell, Grier, and Patterson of Fort 
Macleod, Burns and Whitney of the 
Kootenai (Waterton) district, and Jo- 
seph McFarlane of Kipp. The general 
association was divided into a number 
of district associations, each to have 
control of matters of local interest. Jo- 
seph McFarlane was elected president, 
F. S. “Fred” Stimson, High River re- 
presenting the ‘northern’ ranchers, was 
elected first vice-president and Matt 
Dunn, Pincher Creek, representing the 
‘southern’ ranchers, was elected second 
vice-president. D. J. Campbell, a sheriff 
at Fort Macleod, was named Secretary- 
Treasurer. Killing of stock, cattle 
drives, and time of roundup were dis- 
cussed. One hundred dollar awards 
were listed for information leading to 
the conviction of anyone caught setting 
prairie fires, killing cattle, or stealing 


horses. News reports of the meeting 
stated: “Some varied discussion then 
took place, when Jonas Jones called 
the attention of the meeting to the 
fact they were rather wandering from 
one subject to another and required 
a slight rounding up themselves. He 
dodged a cigar butt and sat down.” 
And another comment was made, the 
tone of which has resounded through 
the years at stock association meet- 
ings: “If we want the government to 
make stock laws for us, we must pro- 
pose them.” 


The South-Western Stock Association 
held several enthusiastic meetings. In 
June, 1883, the association petitioned 
the government not to reduce the num- 
ber of police in Fort Macleod and the 
ranching country generally. Rather, the 
stockmen felt, there was a need for in- 
creased patrols. Leases were. discussed, 
the ranchers wanting those leases can- 
celled that were held by speculators. 
There was some agitation for a return 
to the system of free range, with ren- 
tal to be levied on a per head, rather 
than a per acre, basis. In September, 
1884, the association met to discuss 
sheep, which had begun to come in 
from Montana. Speakers stated that, 
where cattle and sheep were allowed 
to graze the same range, cattle were 
driven out. The government was asked 
to prohibit grazing of sheep in the 
area bounded as follows: On the south 
by the International Boundary Line, on 
the west by the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the north by High River 
and its North Fork to the Bow River, 
thence along the Bow River to the 
eastern boundary of the Provisional 
District of Alberta, and on the east by 
the said eastern boundary. And even 
though the petition was opposed by 
the Calgary Agricultural Society and 
the Calgary ‘Herald’ it was approved 
by Order in Council of October 14, 1884. 
A resolution was passed that no sheep- 
men be admitted to membership in the 
association. (And none was admitted 
to stock associations until May, 1916.) 


But by April, 1885, dissention was 


widespread and members had _ with- 
drawn from the South-Western Stock 
Association. An attempt to form an 
independent stock association at High 
River succeeded when on, September 7, 
1885, the North-West Stock Association 
was organized. Its purpose was to have 
an association for the northern part of 
the district similar to that in the south 
so that stockmen could protect their 
rights and express their views as a 
corporate body.( Areas of concern in- 
cluded the fact that the sale of beef 
was possible without production of the 
hide, the venting of brands was not 
required upon sale of an animal, and 
there was need for a Brand Recorder’s 
office to be located in Calgary) (Earlier 
in the year most of Alberta and Ass- 
iniboia had been proclaimed ‘Stock Dis- 
trict No. 1’, the effect being to require 
registration of brands and other marks 
of the various ranches. The office of 
registration was in Macleod, which was 
thought to be too far distant from High 
River-Calgary.) 


On January 12. 1886 a reorganizat- 
ion meeting was held in Fort Macleod. 
The South-Western Stock Association 
was criticized as being too cumber- 
some, ineffectual, and too concerned 
with purely local problems. Those in 
attendance talked about forming an- 
other stock association and suggested 
the name, “Alberta District Stock 
Association.” In April, 1886, still an- 
other meeting was held in Fort Macleod 
with a good representation from High 
River-Calgary. After some infighting 
an organization was formed and was 
called the Canadian North-West Terri- 
tories Stock Association. A contentious 
point was the insistence by delegates 
such as H. Stanley Pinhorne of the 
Oxley Ranch that, since dues were 
assessed on the basis of number of 
head of cattle owned, then voting 
should be also. (At the time Oxley 
ran about 10,000 head on 275,000 acres 
of foothills range.) Other delegates 
stated that this was a major reason 
for failure of the old South-Western 
Stock Association.( Nevertheless, the 
meeting decided that ownership of 500 





head of cattle or less would entitle a 
man to one vote, 500-1,000 head to two, 
1,000-3,000 head to three, 3,000-5,000 to 
four, 5,000-8,000 to five, 8,000-12,000 to 
six, and 12,000-17,000 head of cattle to 
seven votes. Dues were set at %c per 
head of cattle owned.) 


At the second meeting the name of 
the Canadian North-West Territories 
Stock Association was changed to the 
Alberta Stock Growers’ Association 
because members thought the original 
name was “. . quite a mouthful!” The 
president asked that members pay dues 
promptly and suggested that they make 
greater use of committees to cut down 
on useless discussion. A petition was 
sent to the Minister of the Interior 
suggesting that lessees should be re- 
quired to live on their lease, a move to 
get at speculators and absentee owners. 
Also, Stockmen were concerned that 
access to watering places was being 
cut off by issuance of leases covering 
lakes, streams, and rivers. Meetings 
in 1887 and 1888 discussed the Indian 
depredation question, roundups, assess- 
ments, and awards. Reports were 
heard from standing committees on Fire 
Breaks, Boundaries of Districts, Mem- 
bership, Constitution, Incorporation, 
Dues, and Mavericks. Members dis- 
cussed changes that were being made 
in lease regulations, changes that tend- 
ed to encourage homesteaders and small 
farmers, and noted that about 600,000 
acres of lease had been cancelled in 
the Macleod district alone in 1888. 


But again, by January, 1889, com- 
ments were being published in the 
Calgary ‘Herald’ that, “The usefulness 
of the Alberta Stock Growers’ Associat- 
ion was nearly gone and another was 


being organized in Calgary.” Later, at 
a meeting in High River, it was point- 
ed out that the old association was for 
the benefit of a few stockmen around 
Macleod, that the Brand Office in 
Macleod was inefficient, and a new 
central organization was needed. Ranc- 
hers such as Walter C. Skrine, W. R. 
Hull, and Harry Alexander wanted a 
strong central organization but favor- 
ed re-organization of the Alberta Stock 
Growers’ Association. In spite of all the 
opposition and dissatisfaction, the Al- 
berta Stock Growers’ Association limp- 
ed along and held meetings in 1889 
and 1890. By June, 1892, it was obvious 
that the association had failed and 
stockmen met in Fort Macleod to con- 
sider the question of reorganization and 
incorporation of a new association, a 
move that was declared to be prema- 
ture in light of previous experience. 


A Stockmen’s Committee was form- 
ed on September 13, 1892, at a meeting 
held at the Oxley Ranch. A. E. Cross 
was named Secretary and two brand 
inspectors were appointed by the com- 
mittee, all at annual salaries of $100. 
Members were assessed 2c per calf 
branded as annual dues. Minutes of the 
meeting were signed by W. F. Coch- 
rane, Thomas Curry, F. S. Stimson, 
and W. C. Skrine. 


In July, 1894, the Macleod ‘Gazette’ 
called for another attempt at the 
formation of a general stock associat- 
ion. A united effort was needed, the 
paper said, to stamp out wolves, con- 
trol rustlers, secure protection against 
mistakes made in shipping of cattle, 
and convince the Legislature that 
certain laws were needed in the inter- 
ests of the livestock industry. The new 


organization, formed in November, 1894 
was called the Southern Alberta Stock 
Growers’ Association. Its objectives 
were the “. . management, regulation, 
and mutual protection of the stock 
interests of Southern Alberta.” Action 
was needed in relation to laws regard- 
ing mavericks, the question of brands 
and marks, and amendments to the 
Brand Ordinance. 


But as was becoming usual, the 
Southern Alberta Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation only lasted for about a year 
and, by October, 1895, reports were 
current about a new stock association 
that was in process of formation. A 
meeting in Macleod lent substance to 
these reports when an Organizational 
Committee was appointed to take steps 
to secure incorporation of a_ stock 
association during the 1896 sitting of 
the Territorial Legislature. By Decem- 
ber 6, 1895, a committee was set up 
under the chairmanship of Dr. D. Mc- 
Eachran, to draft a constitution and to 
frame bylaws, the constitutions and 
bylaws of the Montana Stockgrowers' 
Association being used as a guide. A 
resolution passed at that December 
meeting read: “Resolved that it is 
necessary in the interests of the live- 
stock business of southern Alberta to 
form a stock association for the pur- 
pose of uniting together all who are 
engaged in stock raising in the dist- 
rict, for mutual benefit and the pro- 
motion of the livestock industry.” 


Another meeting of the organizat- 
ional Committee was held in February, 
1896, when ranchers were called upon 
to subscribe money to continue the 
work of incorporation. By March meet- 
ings had been held in Medicine Hat and 
at Glenbow, near Calgary, to enlist 
support for the new organization. (At 
Medicine Hat the discussion turned 
to the formation of a purely local 
association rather than to support of 
the general association.) An important 
organizational meeting was held in Cal- 
gary on April 23rd, under the chair- 
manship of A. E. Cross, with only 
delegates from other stock associations 


being admitted. Names suggested for 
the new organization included the 
Alberta Stock Growers’ Association, 
the Western Canadian Stock Growers’ 
Association, and others, but the final 
decision was left to a committee. Ob- 
jectives of the new association were: 
protection of stock on the range against 
thieves and fraud; enforcement of the 
Territorial laws affecting stock, and 
the protection and development of the 
ranching industry. The committee was 
instructed to proceed with the necess- 
ary steps to incorporation, steps that 
resulted in “An ordinance to incorpor- 
ate the Western Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation” being assented to on Oct- 
ober 30th. The new group held its first 
meeting in Calgary on December 28, 
1896, when D. W. Marsh was elected 
president, narrowly defeating A. E. 
Cross for the position. 


Thus, the Western Stock Growers’ 
Association grew out of several stock 
associations that were organized dur- 
ing the period 1882-1896. The same men 
were involved in the formation of all 
of them and, in retrospect, it is difficult 
to understand why reorganization of an 
existing association, rather than for- 
mation of a new association, was not 
practiced. As has been noted, there 
were personality clashes, desires for 
personal aggrandizement, and jealous- 
ies between the ‘northern’ ranchers of 
the High River-Calgary region and the 
‘southern’ ranchers of Fort Macleod- 
Pincher Creek. There was dissatisfact- 
ion because of the domination of the 
early associations by a handful of 
very large ranchers. Also, none of 
the early associations incorporated as 
legal entities (although most of them 
set up committees to look into such 
incorporation.) 


Who were the men involved in the 
formation of the Western Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association? Representatives na- 
med in the act of incorporation were: 
F. W. Godsal, D. McEachran, A. R. 
Springett, E. H. Maunsell, Leslie Hill, 
D. W. Marsh, and F. S. Stimson. These 
and other names had occurred again 
and again during the previous 14 years 


in connection with attempts to organize 
the various general stock associations. 


F. W. Godsal came to Canada with 
a letter of introduction to the Marquis 
of Lorne, then Governor General, and: 
came to southern Alberta at his sug- 
gestion. Dr. D. McEachran was Domin- 
ion Veterinarian in addition to being 
manager of the Walrond Ranch. A. R. 
Springett was the Oxford-educated son- 
in-law of Sir Alexander Galt, one of the 
Fathers of Confederation. E. H. Maun- 
sell was one of three brothers, sons of 
an Irish lawyer-farmer, who became 
successful ranchers near Fort Macleod. 
D. W. Marsh was a Montana business- 
man who ranched in the Cypress Hills 
and then located at Calgary. F. S. Stim- 
son, manager of the North-West 
Cattle Company (the present Bar U), 
came from Quebec and was largely 
responsible for interesting the Allans 
of the Montreal-based Allan Steamship 
Lines in western development. This 
list could go on and on. 


In short, the men behind the develop- 
ment of the stock associations tended 
to be well-educated, cultured persons 
of wide experience. Many were wealthy. 
They were conservative in outlook. 
They were law-abiding. (Lynch iaw 
was mentioned in connection with 
horse and cattle theives — a Vigilante 
Committee was actually organized as a 
bluff in 1882 at Pincher Creek — but 
was never considered seriously in south- 
ern Alberta.) They had political ex- 
perience or were closely connected with 
political figures and, aS a result, un- 
derstood the need for political persuas- 
ion and how to accomplish it. They re- 
cognized the need to deal directly with, 
for example, the person responsible 
for a government department, so that 
meaningful decisions could be made on 
the spot. These characteristics left an 
imprint on the Western Stock Growers’ 
Association that was still apparent in 
1971. 


Problems of stockmen at the first 
meeting of the Western Stock Growers’ 
Association seemed less complex than 
those that confronted the industry in 


1971. Subjects discussed included: ran- 
cher opposition to the removal of the 
quarantine on cattle coming into Can- 
ada from the United States; prevention 
of homesteading or leasing by settlers 
of watering places, sheltering places or 
driveways; compulsory recording of 
brands; continuation of the wolf boun- 
ty; enlargement of stockyards at Coch- 
rane and Calgary; and the desirability 
of vesting ownership of mavericks in 
the Western Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The maverick question was one that 
plagued stock associations during the 
early days of ranching. At first these 
unbranded cattle were butchered for 
beef for roundup crews or were sold to 
the highest bidder with 10 per cent go- 
ing to the roundup captain. The legality 
of the procedure was always in doubt 
but it was not until 1896 that the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Rouleau, during a judg- 
ment in a rustling case, commented 
that it had become customary for the 
stock associations to take up all un- 
branded cattle. The stock industry 
could not make such rules to suit it- 
self, said Rouleau, and he would pun- 
ish severely anyone brought before him 
on such a charge. The practice ended 








abruptly in 1903 when Chief Justice 
A. L. Sifton at Medicine Hat found a 
roundup captain guilty of theft for 
having ordered the seizure, branding, 
and sale of a steer belonging to a 
German settler. Sifton pointed out in 
his judgment that officials of the stock 
association were equally guilty. They 
knew the practise to be unlawful 
since they had tried for years to leg- 
alize it. 


The fourth annual meeting was held 
in Medicine Hat in 1900. Mange had 
broken out in 1898 and the report of 
the Board of Management indicated 
that a dipping vat had been erected at 
Kipp. A stock inspector was hired to 
check on hides at slaughter houses 
throughout southern Alberta and to 
represent the association at ration days 
on Indian Reserves. Successful efforts 
had been made to change the Criminal 
Code so that the presence of a brand 
upon an animal was recognized as 
proof of the ownership of the animal 
by the registered owner of the brand. 
A wolf bounty ordinance had gone into 
effect, the Western Stock Growers’ 
Association and the government con- 
tributing equally to the program. A 
large number of claims for cattle killed 
on the railway had been satisfactorily 
settled. The association and the gov- 
ernment were working to improve 
Alberta herds by the introduction of 
better bloodlines. (One result of the 
latter cooperation was the first Calgary 
Bull Sale, held in 1901, when 64 bulls 
sold for an average of $81 each.) 


R. G. Mathews, Secretary of the 
Western Stock Growers’ Association, 
painted a bleak picture when asked 
for a year-end comment on range con- 
ditions during 1901. He said: “The in- 
flux of new settlers, mostly of the farm- 
ing class, and the consequent erection 
of unlimited small fences and the cut- 
ting up of the range, are conditions that 
are more or less disturbing in every 
district. This is the natural result of the 


development of the country but is driv- 
ing the thin edge of the wedge into the 
established customs and usages of the 
range. Speaking more locally, in one 
part of the country the predominating 
evil is sheep, immense bands of which 
are being imported from the south; in 
another it is wolves, the large timber 
variety, which kill fresh for every meal; 
in another it is mange and in yet 
another it is anthrax. Overshadowing 
the whole country is the fact of weak 
markets and corresponding poor prices 
and small buyings. All these troubles 
have been factors in the range business 
in 1901 and the year just closed has not 
been altogether satisfactory from the 
rancher’s point of view.” Adding insult 
to injury was an Order in Council 
passed by the Territorial Legislature 
charging ranchers $4 per mile of 
road allowance under fence. Grazing 
rental of a section cost $12.80, the sec- 
retary pointed out, while grazing rental 
of the road allowance at two sides of 
the section cost an additional $8.00. 


The “Hard Winter” of 1906-07 had.a 
major effect on the livestock industry 
and indirectly on the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association. Jt, marked the 
end of the open range, ranchers from 
that time retaining only the stock that 
could be provided for on the ranch. 
Fall rains in 1906 greened up the grass, 
causing it to freeze uncured; cold set 
in early with successive storms from 
the north and northeast. Cattle drifted 
off their ranges, were stopped by the 
fences erected earlier by homesteaders, 
and piled up and died. Mange added to 
the losses, cattle made hairless by the 
condition being unable to withstand 
the severe cold. Big and sma}l operat- 
ors alike were hard hit, many selling 
the remnants of their herds and quit- 
ting the business entirely. Still others 
started again from nothing. 


Lease rental and taxes were discussed 
at the 1909 convention, also held in 
Medicine Hat. And although stockmen 


had only recently experienced the 
disastrous winter of 1906-07, the Alberta 
and Saskatchewan governments picked 
this time to institute an Education Tax 
of 114c per acre on all lands not or- 
ganized in school districts. (The tax 
was aimed directly at the leaseholder.) 
A resolution was adopted calling for 
the abolition of the tax but it was still 
being issued for terms of 2) years, 
were subject to cancellation upon two 
years’ notice and, hence, -tenure was 
most uncertain. The Western Stock 
Growers’ Association suggested that 10- 
year closed leases with no cancellation 
clause would be preferable. A stock 
inspector, Mr. J. C. Patterson, was 
maintained at Winnipeg and, over a 
period of many years, was_ instru- 
mental in securing payment for thous- 
ands of head of wrongfully shipped 
stock. The bounty on timber wolves 
was reinstated by the Alberta Govern- 
ment. 


The pre-World War 1 period saw the 
full weight of municipal organization 
being brought to bear on the rancher. 
Herd laws, pound laws, providing of 
gates and fencing of road allowances, 
and municipal and provincial taxation 
added to the problems of the stock- 
man and were discussed at Assoc- 
iation meetings. Additional topics were 
investigated by a Ranching and Graz- 
ing Commission (1913) and included: 
setting aside of lands unfitted for 
agriculture to be used for grazing; 
terms and conditions upon which leases 
should be granted; tenure of the lease, 
with prior rights of renewal, and priv- 
ileges of purchase; minimum require- 
ments as to stocking; regulations for 
inspection and enumeration of. stock; 
fencing; hay permits; regulations in re- 
gard to irrigation; abolition of rest- 
rictions on grazing of sheep; the ad- 
visability of opening the forest reserves 
to grazing and establishment of sheep 
reserves in suitable locations; maxi- 
mum area of future leases; farmer 
preference to lease lands adjoining the 
ir holdings; privilege to cultivate port- 
ions of the lease; extent to which new 


regulations should apply to existing 
leases; and, granting of leases to other 
than British subjects by birth or nat- 
uralization. 


The Saskatchewan Stock Growers’ 
Association was organized in 1913, tak- 
ing members away from the Western 
Stock Growers’ Association. A ran- 


cher, J. F. MacCallum of Webb, 
explained the development in this 
way: ‘Before the provinces of AI- 


berta and Saskatchewan were organ- 
ized, we had a Territorial government 
for the three Territories, viz., Assini- 
boia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. We 
had a Stock Growers’ Association, call- 
ed the Western Stock Growers, the 
head office of which was in Medicine 
Hat. All our brands for horses and 
cattle were registered in the office at 
Medicine Hat. Now after these three 
Territories were made into the two 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
the line dividing the two provinces 
running north and south came through 
or close to Walsh, which is now in Al- 
berta. We old stockmen continued to 
pay membership to the Western Stock 
Growers’ whose offices were now in 
Alberta. And when the rural munici- 
palities in Saskatchewan started ma- 
king laws and regulations and evalu- 
ating our grazing leased lands at the 


ae, 


same rate as deeded land, the Western 
Stock Growers could not do anything 
for us, because we had a Saskatch- 
ewan government now, since 1905. 
(Therefore we organized) a_ stock 
growers association in Saskatchewan so 
that we could put our troubles before 
the Saskatchewan Government.” 





The first World War ushered in a 
period of rising prices. The United 
States market, previously protected by 
a high duty, was opened to Canadian 
cattle on a duty free basis. Politicians 
throughout Western. . Canada’ r “Madea a 


concerted effort, in 1914, to do away 
with all grazing “leases in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, the lands to. be. used. as 
community. pastures. As might be ex- 
pected, ‘the Western Stock Growers’ 
Association led the fight and was large- 
ly responsible for the defeat of the 


proposal. 


But by 1916 the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association itself was in 
deep trouble. It had proven to be dif- 
ficult to hire a permanent secretary 
and no one was giving his full atten- 
tion to the affairs of the organization. 
Minutes of meetings of the period 
contain comments such as “It would 
be a great pity to drop the organi- 
zation if by any more active propa- 
ganda we can carry it on.” The 
leadership did not change and, for 
some reason, the organization became 
almost a Medicine Hat district asso- 
ciation. (At a meeting in Medicine 
Hat in 1921 it was pointed out that 
not a single person had paid dues 
since 1919 and delegates at the meet- 
ing contributed one dollar apiece so 
they could carry on the business of 
the association.) The Western Stock 
Growers’ Association had lost com- 
pletely its earlier vigor. 


A much more active organization 
was in process of formation in Cal- 
gary. In November, 1919, George Lane 
and a number of other stockmen got 
together, their purpose being to get 
rid of mange once and for all. Mange 
was caused by a mite, which was 
killed by two immersions of the af- 
fected animal in a dipping vat. It 
had broken out in Alberta in 1898 
and the whole of the province lying 
south of the main line of the C.P.R. 
had been placed under quarantine, 
no cattle being allowed to leave the 
area except under permit from a 
veterinarian. Dipping had been con- 
ducted as early as 1899, when Wm. 
F. Cochrane constructed the “Kipp 


Experimental Dipping Station” at a 
cost of $234.05 — later refunded to 
him by the Western Stock Growers’ 
Association. But the experiments were 
not satisfactory because not all 
owners dipped cattle and many who 
did dip frequently did so only half- 
heartedly. For 20 years the quaran- 
tine had dragged on, mangey cattle 
had died of winter exposure, and 
cattle from the mange area could 
not be shipped to the United States. 
Stockmen were fed up and decided 
to act. 


A. E. Cross attempted to get the 
eradication of mange carried out in 
the name of the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association but the organi- 
zation seemed sunk in apathy. As a 
result, the delegates to the Calgary 
meeting organized the Cattlemen’s 
Protective Association of Western 
Canada, hired R. B. Bennett as their 
lawyer, and pledged $5,000 apiece to 
take care of expenses. (Within a short 
time 100 ranchers had signed the 
$5,000 pledge.) The group urged the 
immediate removal of the blanket 
quarantine for mange, which had 
caused the cattlemen much hardship, 
stating that mange existed only in 
isolated areas. Further, they asked 
the Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
to station two Mounties and a brand 
reader at each dipping vat at the 
time of the first and second dippings 
to ensure that all cattle went through. 
Vats were located throughout the 
Mange Area and the Cattlemen’s Pro- 
tective Association threw its weight 
behind the application of proper 
methods and obedience to the letter 
of the law. Mange was eliminated 
and, in 1920, the blanket quarantine 
was lifted. 


The Cattlemen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation of Western Canada_ then 
turned its attention to other matters. 
A delegation met with the Board of 
Railway Commissioners to revise the 
then-existing livestock shipping con- 
tract and obtained concessions from 
that body. A committee investigated 
the practice whereby packers charged 
one-half of one percent of the price 


of an animal as insurance against 
losses by disease, their conclusion 
being that disease losses among 
western cattle during shipment were 
practically non-existent. Losses to 
stockmen because of the bankruptcy 
of commission firms resulted in the 
adoption of a resolution, “. .. that all 
proceeds of sales of livestock sold on 
commission be required to be placed 
in a Trust Account and that no ad- 
vances be made out of the Trust 
Account in excess of the amount of 
credit the consignor has in the fund.” 
Work of the Association was broad- 
ened to include horses and sheep 
and the name was changed to the 
Stock Growers’ Protective Association 
of Western Canada. 


An important matter considered by 
the’ Stock’ Growers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation was the,renewal.of.leases. The 
winter of. 1919-20 had been severe; 
the. cattle. market ..had..collapsed., in 
1920.. The combination of high feed- 
ing costs and low selling price had 
put stockmen deeply into debt. Many 
were operating. under leases that ex- 
pired. within four or five years and 
they had to know whether to. plan 
for renewal or cancellation. By Order 
in Council of February 16, 1914, the 
government. had__ instituted ... closed 
leases of 10 years duration, after 
arranging to do away with the old 
21-year lease and its 2-year cancel- 
lation clause, On November 4, 1920, 
an Order in Council provided for a 
3-year, rather than the 2-year cancel- 
lation clause. On October 3, 1921, still 
another Order in Council provided for 
a 4-year cancellation clause. A delega- 
tion visited Ottawa in 1921 to discuss 
prior rights of renewal] but results of 
the meeting seemed to be unsatisfact- 
ory. (It was not until April 23, 1925, 
that an Order in Council reinstituted 
the 21-year lease.) 


A related topic, also considered by 
the Stock Growers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, was that of land assessment, 
which was based on prices that had 
prevailed in 1919 whereas conditions 
had changed drastically by 1922. A 


resolution was adopted, “. .. that re- 
presentations be made to the Assess- 
ment Equalization Board asking that 
immediate steps be taken to reduce 
assessment value of grazing lands to 
bring them down to conform with the 
real value of $1.00 to $6.00 per acre.” 
And another stated: Resolved that 
taxes should be reduced to one cent per 
acre from four cents per acre.” 


The future of the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association was a matter of 
great concern to its members. In June, 
1920, the new and old associations 
were to have met to discuss amal- 
gamation but the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association meeting failed 
to attract a quorum. The Association 
met again on April 1, 1921, and de- 
cided to join the Stock Growers’ Pro- 
tective Association of Western Can- 
ada. The specific reason for the amal- 
gamation related to the question of 
maintenance of brand inspectors at 
points outside Alberta, for example, at 
Winnipeg. The new association had 
assurance from the Dominion Govern- 
ment that, if the Western Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association charter could be ob- 
tained by them, they would be given 
the power to continue the work of in- 
spection at outside points. The en- 
larged association continued under 
the name of the Stock Growers’ Pro- 
tective Association of Western Can- 
ada, called the Western Stock Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association in some 
reports. The old name came back into 
use when on April 3, 1923, Douglas 
Hardwick presented amendments to 
the constitution and by-law that read 
in part: “The name of the Association 
shall be changed from Stock Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association of Western 
Canada to Western Stock Growers’ 
Association and it shall operate under 
the charter.” 


Meetings during the twenties began 
to assume their modern character. In 
1923 standing committees were set up 
on Transportation, Taxation, Brands, 
Grazing Leases, Forest Reserves, U.S. 
Tariff, Finance, Annual Meeting, Mem- 
bership, and Resolutions. The influ- 
ence of the Association was never 


better shown than in 1925 when a 
delegation met officials of the Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture 
with the result that a Range Experi- 
ment Station was established at Many- 
berries. By 1926 votes of thanks were 
being extended to the Department of 
the Interior for having restored 21- 
year closed leases and to the Attorney- 
General’s Department for zeal in 
punishing rustlers. In 1926, also, the 
first mention was made of income tax, 
the stockmen asking that they be 
permitted to average taxable income 
over three years. 


In 1930 resolutions at the annual 
meeting dealt with surface rights, re- 
flecting increased oil explorations, the 
movement of horses and cattle by 
truck, reflecting changing means of 
transportation, and beef pedlars, re- 
flecting the beginnings of the depres- 
sion. Crown lands were transferred by 
the Dominion Government to provin- 
cial authorities and stockmen won- 
dered what effect this would have on 
tenure of leases. 


The depression began for the live- 
stock industry with the passing in 
1930 of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, 
which increased to $3.00 per hundred- 
weight the duty on Canadian cattle 
exported to the United States. This 
effectively closed the U.S. market and 
resulted in an accumulation of cattle 
in the western provinces. Domestic 
consumption declined with lessened 
industrial activity and increased un- 
employment. Range steers sold for as 
little as $2.00 per hundredweight with 
producers begging buyers to make a 
bid. As prices declined, it became pos- 
sible to re-enter the British market, 
virtually ignored since the mid-twen- 
ties. By 1932 Senator Dan Riley felt 
impelled to counsel discouraged stock- 
men to “Keep up your herds. Hang 
onto the old cow’s tail and she will 
pull you through.” 


The Association reached another 
low point in its own affairs in 1933- 
34 when doubts again were expressed 
as to its survival. Resolutions that it 
should continue to function were adop- 


ted, one moved by R. P. “Rube” Gil- 
christ, seconded by J. J. Bowlen. On 
a more practical plane, Senator Pat 
Burns rented office space in the 
Michael Building, Calgary, to the 
Western Stock Growers’ Association 
for a token one dollar per year. And 


dedicated members —- among them 
Senator Dan Riley, R. R. “Rod” 
Macleay, L. “Lockie” McKinnon, and 


R. P. “Rube” Gilchrist —- gave liber- 
ally of their time, efforts, and money 
to keep the organization going. For- 
tunately, when the treasury was down 
to about $300, bills were unpaid, and 
the future was in doubt, the Directors 
hired Jack Byers, first of the modern 
Secretary-Managers. Byers revitalized 
the Association, started a stockman’s 
supply service, issued publicity re- 
leases, broadcast marketing informa- 
tion, began a membership campaign, 
and provided the day-to-day attention 
that is essential to any organization. 


The depression continued to do- 
minate the thirties and a well-defined 
drought area made its appearance in 
southern Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
The Western Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was asked to help to formu- 
late drought relief policies. These in- 
cluded a Feeder Freight Policy, where- 
by feeder cattle were moved from 
the drought area to locations where. 
feed was available, the buyer being 
reimbursed part of the freight charges 
and his personal expenses; second, a 
Processing Policy, designed to move 
poorer quality stock from ranches 
and farms to the abattoirs of the 
nation; third, Movement of Cattle to 
Feed, a policy whereby foundation 
herds were moved from the home 
ranch to winter feeding areas else- 
where; and fourth, Movement of 
Feed to Cattle, a policy whereby free 
freight was given on shipment of 
forage and grain for maintenance of 
foundation herds at home. Later, an 
Optional Marketing Policy was de- 
veloped whereby ranchers with sur- 
plus stock could ship them to a hold- 
ing pasture at Carberry, Manitoba, 
and sell them on the Winnipeg 
market. 





Kenneth Coppock, a Director of the 
Western Stock Growers’ Association 
since 1935, began attracting attention 
during this period. He was placed in 
charge of Alberta’s Feeder Freight 
Policy program and handled it well. 
He organized and directed a Feed 
Clearing House for the association 
during the winter of 1937-38, dis- 
patching 300 carloads of feed to 
various ranches in less than 50 days. 
He started the Canadian Cattlemen 
magazine on June 1, 1938, and, on 
January 1, 1939, upon the resignation 
of Jack Byers, he became Secretary- 
Manager of the Western Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association. 


We might digress at this point to 
discuss stock associations of south- 
eastern Alberta, in part a phenomena 
of the thirties. A stock association 
was formed in Medicine Hat in 1896 
and joined the Western Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association in about 1904. The 
Medicine Hat Stock Association, later 
the Medicine Hat Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation, was organized in 1913 and 
joined the older group in 1914. The 
Short Grass Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the most important of the south- 
eastern Alberta organizations, was 
formed in 1936. The aim of all of 
these associations was the same — to 
secure changes in the lease regula- 
tions so that rental and taxes would 
be based on production rather than 
on acreage. 


It was no accident that ranchers in 


the southeast were concerned with 
production rather than with acreage. 
It is a region of violent extremes. At 
Medicine Hat precipitation has ranged 
from 6 inches in 1910 to 28 inches 
in 1927 and grass production from 
about 60, to over 9800, pounds 
per acre. Nearer the edges of the 
prairie, for example, in the foothills, 
precipitation and grass growth are 
more constant from year to year. AS 
a result, the proposal that rental and 
taxes be based on production was not 
acceptable to foothills ranchers and 
there was a split in the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association. Members from 
the shortgrass country, led by George 
G. Ross, R. P. “Rube” Gilchrist, James 
Hargrave, J. W. “Jack” McLane, and 
others, set up an independent organi- 
zation to carry on the fight. 


In 1939 the Short Grass Stock 
Growers’ Association was instrumen- 
tal in having Graham Anderson ap- 
pointed to make a survey of the 
rangelands. His report was submitted 
in 1941 and, in 1943, the Hon. N. E. 
Tanner, Alberta’s Minister of Lands 
and Forests, told the Association that 
the government was ready to proceed 
with its implementation. The Ander- 
son Report outlined a system where- 
by rental and taxes for any year were 
based on a percentage of the annual 
rate of gain of cattle multiplied by 
the weighted average price of beef 
at the Calgary stockyards divided by 
the carrying capacity of the range. 
With modifications that have been 


added over the years, it 15 essentially 
the system being used in Alberta to- 
day. Its work accomplished, the Short 
Grass Stock Growers’ Association on 
June 10, 1943, accepted the invitation 
of the Western Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation to re-affiliate. 


War dominated the forties as de- 
pression had dominated the thirties. 
The stockmen of Western Canada 
accepted wartime controls and worked 
to increase production and to elimi- 
nate waste. The Association cooper- 
ated with the government in the im- 
position of controls and in the plac- 
ing of an embargo on cattle shipments 
to the United States. Also, it watched 
over the activities of the Wartime 
Prices and Trades Board to see that 
board policies did not work hard- 
ships on the livestock industry. 


Taxation occupied the attention of 
successive Boards of Directors and 
Association meetings during the for- 
ties. Efforts were made to have in- 
come tax based on an average of 
earnings and to have basic herds 
classed as capital. Ralph A. Thrall, 
George G. Ross, Sr., E. A. Cartwright, 
and Kenneth Coppock were largely 
responsible for the latter. Success was 
achieved when the tax on an average 
of earnings was provided for in 1947, 
to become operative in 1950, and Ba- 
sic Herd Directive No. 230 was issued 
by the Department of Nationa] Re 
venue on November 17, 1948. 


Probably the most important acti- 
vity of the Association during the 
mid- to late-forties was in relation 
to markets. After the war, agriculture 
found itself the only sector of the 
economy still subject to wartime con- 
trols. Meat rationing was re-imposed 
in September, 1945, and the Western 
Stock Growers’ Association agreed to 
cooperate. But by 1946 demands for 
the reopening of the U.S. market 
were becoming more and more in- 
sistent, reaching a peak at the Leth- 
bridge convention of 1948. Few who 
attended that meeting will ever forget 
the Hon. J. G. Gardiner’s address 
(and the 4-hour question period) dur- 
ing which the federal Minister of 


Agriculture reiterated his faith in the 
British market and refused to lift the 
US. Embargo. But 400 angry cattle- 
men were not convinced and adopted 
a resolution, ‘ . that this meeting 
go on record as being in favor of the 
restoration of the right to private 
export of cattle and to all the bene- 
fits accruing therefrom.” The resolu- 
tion and discussion showed clearly 
that, while the Association was willing 
to accept controls and regulations of 
marketing during the war, their con- 
tinuation during peace time was 
“. , . intolerable and detrimenta! to 
Canada as a nation.” The Associa- 
tion’s efforts to have the embargo 
lifted were successful when, on Au- 
gust 10, 1948, exports of live cattle 
to the United States again were per- 
mitted. 


Various other problems of the cattle 
industry were discussed during the 
forties. These included beef grading, 
begun under federal government su- 
pervision in 1928 when “red” and 
“blue” grades were agreed upon. Pro- 
ducers in 1941 felt that compulsory 
grading of beef in retail outlets was 
a sound merchandising principle but 
turned thumbs down on compulsory 
rail grading, which was advocated by 
the packers. Condemnation Insurance 
Deduction of one-half of one percent, 
thought to be unjust in 1922, was 
reduced to 20 cents per head on steers, 
heifers and bulls and 50 cents on 
cows. The Horn Tax, imposed as a 
result of the passing of the Horned 
Cattle Purchases Act in 1938, came in 
for criticism when it was revealed 
that money collected was being used 
for purposes other than cattle improve- 
ment. In 1943 the Association was re- 
sponsible for reviving the Council of 
Western Beef Producers, originally 
formed in 1930 to develop an export 
trade with the United Kingdom, the 
U.S. market having been lost due to 
the passing of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act. (The Western Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association provided leadership 
for the Council of Western Beef Pro- 
ducers, as it has for its successors, 
the Council of Canadian Beef Pro- 
ducers and the Canadian Cattlemen’s 


Association — and as it had for an 
earlier organization, the Western Live- 
stock Union. Names such as those of 
Senator D. E. Riley, George G. Ross 
and his father, Charles H. and Don- 
ald J. McKinnon, John M. Cross, 
Frank A. Gattey, F. H. Newcombe, 
and others, come readily to mind.) 


Foot-and-mouth disease dominated 
the early fifties, an outbreak on the 
Regina plains coming on the heels 
of a successful convention in Medicine 
Hat in February, 1952. “It is difficult 
to think of anything that could hap- 
pen to the industry that could be 
worse than the advent of foot-and- 
mouth,” wrote George G. Ross, Sr. 
And he went on to say, “The results 
were a very hard blow to the feeding 
industry and a 35 percent drop in 
prices from 1951 to 1952.” The US. 
imposed a sanitary embargo on all 
shipments of cattle and beef products 
and ill-considered provincial embar- 
goes were instituted. The Canadian 
government acted quickly to negotiate 
a four-nation beef arrangement where- 
by Canada would send surplus beef to 
the United Kingdom to replace beef 
which was to be delivered there under 
contract to New Zealand. New Zea- 
land, instead, would send its beef to 
the United States. A floor price was 
initiated to save the feeder industry 
but severe capital losses resulted, 
nevertheless. Overnight, according to 
the Canadian Cattlemen, Canadian 
agriculture suffered the disappearance 
of livestock values to the extent of 
over one billion dollars. Six months 
after the initial outbreak near Regina 
and three and a half months after 
a secondary outbreak at Weyburn, the 
disease was officially declared to be 
at an end. The U.S. Embargo was 
lifted on March 1, 1953, thus remov- 
ing many anxieties and uncertainties 
with respect to the restoration of that 
market. 


Kenneth Coppock resigned on Sep- 
tember 1, 1953 after 14 years as 
Secretary-Manager and 3 years as 
Director, and Eion A. Chisholm was 
hired to replace him. In December, 
1953, the Canadian Cattlemen maga- 


zine was purchased from Mr. Coppock 
by the Public Press Limited, Winni- 
peg, and Frank Jacobs took over as 
Editor. (The Directors of the Western 
Stock Growers’ Association had inves- 
tigated the possibility of buying the 
magazine, their proposal being that 
a few members would put up the 
necessary money and be repaid out 
of earnings, but they could not nego- 
tiate a price. Had the purchase gone 
through, the Directors intended to 
approach J. W. Grant MacEwan, then 
an Associate Editor, about taking over 
as Editor.) 


The number one stockgrower topic 
of 1954, and of the 1955 convention, 
was Compulsory Producer Marketing 
Boards. The High River convention, 
of 1954 passed a strong resolution in 
opposition to the principle just as the 
Calgary convention of 1934 had op- 
posed the Natural Products Market- 
ing Act. Directors’ meetings in March 
and July modified the High River 
stand, deciding that the Association 
would not oppose legislation for the 
compulsory marketing of commodities 
in which the members were not in- 
terested. The position was clarified in 
a news release that read, ‘The Board 
of Directors of the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association is firmly op- 
posed to compulsory Producer Market- 
ing Plans being used for the market- 
ing of products of our industry, name- 
ly, beef cattle. This stand is based 
on the belief that the proposed mar- 
keting plan, as suggested by the Far- 
mers Unions of the three prairie pro- 
vinces, could only work to the dis- 
advantage of the beef cattle industry.” 
Dr. Gordon L. Burton, then a Director, 
made an analysis of the marketing 
system and, with H. T. “Bert” Har- 
grave, led the fight against marketing 
boards. The topic reached a peak of 
interest in February, 1955, when al- 
most 1,000 people turned out to hear 
Marketing Boards debated at _ the 
59th Annual Convention in the Pal- 
liser Hotel, Calgary. 


During the fifties, also, the Board 
of Directors consented to the for- 
mation of the East Central Alberta 


local of the Western Stock Growers’ 
Association by members in the Hanna 
area, the first local ever formed. J. 
A. Cameron, Youngstown, was elected 
president of the local and Ferg James, 
of Richdale, was elected Secretary. 
Regional meetings were started about 
1955, a particularly successful one 
being organized by Frank and Kelva 
Gattey at Gooseberry Lake, near Con- 
sort. 


In May, 1956, a supply company was 
incorporated under the name ‘Wes- 
tern Stock Growers’ Limited”. A Fee- 
der Committee and, later, a Perfor- 
mance Testing Committee were added 
to the standing committees, reflecting 
a broadening of interests of the or- 
ganization. Brush control became a 
live issue during the late fifties, re- 
flecting increased land values and the 
need to intensify production. Animal! 
diseases, especially vibriosis and uri- 
nary calculi, came in for consider- 
able attention during the latter part 
of the decade. 


Assessment of deeded land, a prob- 
lem as early as 1922, commanded the 
attention of stockmen throughout the 
sixties. During the late fifties there 
were general complaints from muni- 
cipal and county officers that grass- 
lands were under-taxed. In 1959, ac- 
cording to the Canadian Cattlemen, 
rules were adopted by the Alberta 
Department of Municipal Affairs to 
accomplish equalized assessment and 
valuation but their application re- 
sulted in what grass users felt to be 
an unfair increase in value of grass- 
land as compared to cropland. The 
Western Stock Growers’ Association 
submitted a brief to the Provincial- 
Municipal Advisory Committee and 
asked that a committee be appointed 
to look into the whole matter of as- 
sessment and taxation, prepare an 
outline for distribution, and appraise 
and make appropriate changes in the 
method of assessment. In 1967 Cla- 
rence Copithorne, president of the 
Association, expressed his belief that 
soon there would be increased assess- 
ment of deeded land and increased 
rental of leased land. The problem 


was unsolved at the end of the de- 
cade. 


The problem appeared to be rooted 
in the various kinds of economies 
that can be practised in the utilization 
of rangelands. These are: preserva- 
tion, conservation, exploitation, and 
improvement. Revenue-producing agen- 
cies, probably unconsciously, tend to 
think in terms of an exploitation eco- 
nomy, which has a high rate of re- 
turn from land for a time and be- 
comes progressively lower and un- 
economic. Ranchers tend to think in 
terms of a conservation economy, 
which provides for sustained yield 
under natural conditions. It has 
proved to be difficult to reconcile these 
opposing points of view. 


Other problems came to the fore 
during the sixties. In 1960 the Western 
Stock Growers’ Association presented 
a brief to the Special Areas Investi- 
gating Committee calling for a re- 
appraisal of all rangelands in the pro- 
vince and not simply those in the 
Special Areas. In 1961 drought caused 
a severe shortage of pasture in 
southeastern Alberta; H. T. “Bert” 
Hargrave, of the Western Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, and Carl Anderson, of 
the Eastern Irrigation District, helped 
to open to grazing part of the Defence 
Department’s Suffield Experimental 
Station. In 1963 E. A. Chisholm re 
signed because of the pressure of other 
business but continued on a retainer 
as Manager. F. H. “Fred’’ Newcombe, 
employed in 1961 as an assistant to 
Mr. Chisholm, became Secretary of the 
Association. In 1963, also, the Assoc- 
iation urged the formation of a western 
veterinary college, since constructed as 
part of the University of Saskatche- 
wan. Resolutions were adopted calling 
for the Abolition of the Estate Tax, and, 
later, the Alberta Government began 
to refund its portion of the tax to 
residents. In 1964 the first Cattlemen’s 
Short Course was held at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts and has since be. 
come an annual event. George G. Ross, 
Jr., listed range livestock industry pro- 
blems of the sixties, not necessarily in 


their order of importance, as: Rustling, 
Marketing Boards, Horned Cattle Pen- 
alty, Income Tax, Lease Rental, Feed- 
lots, Beef Grading, Community Past- 
ures, Rehabilitation of Rangelands, and 
Selling. Various exotic breeds of cattle 
were imported into Canada, 
breeding became common, and names 
such as Charolais, Simmental, Pie 
Rouge, and Limousin became increas- 
ingly familiar. 


In 1966 cattlemen attending the 70th 
Annual Convention of the Association 
passed a resolution asking that the 
hardy old perennial, The Horn Tax, be 
rescinded. The tax had been imposed 
as a result of the passing of the Horned 
Cattle Purchases Act in 1938 and had 
been a target of rancher disapproval at 
nearly every annual meeting during 
the intervening years. However, money 
collected as a penalty for the sale of 
horned cattle was used to purchase 
the Kinsella Ranch property of the 
University of Alberta, as well as for 
other useful purposes. It seems hardly 
necessary to add that no action was 
taken by government on the resolution. 


A special meeting of the Western 
Stock Growers’ Association was called 
in June, 1967. The General meeting in- 
structed the Directors to ask for an 
amendment of the Marketing of Agri- 
cultural Products Act to include cattle, 
sheep, and sheep products, and to pre- 
pare a plan for a Marketing Commis- 
sion. The primary purpose of the Com- 
mission was to enable a per-head de- 
duction — a checkoff — from sale of 


A 
N 


cross- 





cattle and calves. Funds were to be 
used for general promotion of the live- 
stock industry on a National basis 
through the Canadian Cattlemen's As- 
sociation. The special meeting pointed 
out that, in addition to research and 
promotion, beef grading might be the 
key to successful marketing. 


In 1967, also, Charles H. McKinnon, 
a member of a pioneer ranching family 
and past president of the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association, was elected to 
the post of Honorary President. In 1969 
Mr. F. H. Newcombe took over as sec- 
retary of the Canadian Cattlemen’s 
Association and Mr. C. J. “Chris” Mills 
was employed as secretary of the 
Western Stock Growers’ Association. 


The Western Stock Growers’ Associ- 
ation entered its 75th year with little 
to fear in the immediate future. Cer- 
tainly there was no indication of its 
becoming almost a district association, 
as happened around 1916-192], or of 
losing its. identity, as happened from 
1921 to 1923, or that resolutions would 
be adopted calling for its survival, as 
happened in 1933-31. Rather, the or- 
ganization boasted nearly the highest 
membership in its history, enjoyed a 
sound financial position, and had in op- 
eration a comprehensive program. The 
Association was expected to continue 
to work toward its objective as stated 
in the charter: “The object of this 
Association, and the purpose for which 
it is incorporated, is to protect and 
advance the interests of the stock 
growers of (the Province of Alberta).” 





The New Orler Runche 1893 


First stockman’s meeting held, Sept. 13, 1892. 


THE WESTERN 
STOCK GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS 
PREDECESSORS 
Conventions and Ojficers, 
1882 ~ 1971 
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Footnotes 


1(PCSA) — Pincher Creek Stock Association 

2 (SWSA) — South-Western Stock Association 

3 (CNWTSA) — Canadian North-West Territories Stock Assoc- 
iation 

4 (ASGA) — Alberta Stock Growers’ Association 

5 (SC) — Stockmen’s Committee 

6 (SASGA) —- Southern Alberta Stock Growers’ Association 

7 (OC) — Organizational Committee 

8 (WSGA) — Western Stock Growers’ Association 


® Minutes of the 1916 meeting indicates that Lethbridge was 
chosen as the location of the 1917 meeting. But the Finan- 
cial Statement for 1917 indicated that the president's ex- 
penses were paid to Macleod. There are no minutes for 
either 1917 or 1920. 


10 (SGPAWC) — Stock Growers’ Protective Association of Wes- 
ern Canada 


11 The association has been called the Western Stock Growers’ 
Association (WSGA) since 1923 


12 The Western Stock Growers’ Association held 2-day meetings, 
1932-1966, then 3-day meetings to 1971. First day date 
is shown 


13 The North-West Stock Association continued for a number of 
years and was variously called the High River Stock Assoc- 
ation, the High River Livestock Association, the High River 
Stock District Association, and the High River Stockman’s 
Association. A. E. Cross was Secretary 


14 Met to amalgamate with Western Stock Growers’ Association 


15 Association adopted the old name of Western Stock Growers’ 
Association 


16 Met to amalgamate with Western Stock Growers’ Association 





District stock associations. — Dist- 
rict stock associations were formed at 
Pincher Creek in 1882, at High River 
and Calgary in 1885, at Willow Creek 
and Regina in 1886, and at Medicine 
Hat in 1896. Many other district and 
regional stock associations have been 
formed at various times and places, 
usually for a particular purpose. 


Presidents — D. H. Andrews, elect- 
ed on April 12, 1900, resigned on 
April 10, 1901, although the Annual 
Meeting was not held until May 11, 
1901. John H. Spencer, elected on May 
13, 1915, resigned on November 21, 1916. 
D. E. Riley, later Senator Dan Riley, 
held office continuously from April 5, 
1921, when he was elected president of 


the Stock Growers’ Protective Associa- 


tion of Western Canada, until May 27, 
1937, when he was allowed to turn the 
job over to James Mitchell of Medicine 
Hat. (Senator Riley tried several times 
to give up the job but his Board of 
Directors would not hear of it.) Since 
1968 presidents have been limited to 
two consecutive years during any one 
term of office. 


Ist Vice-presidents. — The names of 
both E. H. Maunsell and George Lane 
appear in the minutes as having been 
elected 1st vice-president in 1921 and 
it is not clear as to who did hold the 
office. 


Secretaries. — Wm. Black was hired 
on May 30, 1885, and resigned on May 
18, 1886. C. E. D. Wood resigned on 
May 16, 1889 after about three years 
as Secretary of the Alberta Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association. D. W. Gillis, private 
secretary to W. R. Hull, was employed 
on October 29, 1912, and was Secre- 
tary of the Western Stock Growers’ 


Association until 1914. During 1915- 


1918 a member, A. P. Burns, acted as 
Secretary. Mrs. A. H. Thompson, a re- 


sident of Medicine Hat, acted as Secre- 
tary during 1919-1920. James Mit- 
chell seemed to have been Secre- 
tary only for about one month, 
or from March 4 April 9, 1921. 
W. F. Stevens was hired at $4,000 
per year by the Cattlemen’s Protective 
Association of Western Canada on July 
2, 1920 and resigned on November 1, 
1921. For the next several years Miss 
Ruth Rogers, later Mrs. Ruth Rogers- 
Peppard, a sister-in-law of D. P. Mc. 
Daniel, acted as Secretary. A member, 
J. M. Dillon, was list 2 as Honorary 
Secretary during most of Miss Rogers’ 
term of office .Miss Rogers resigned 
on August 10, 1933, and Jack Byers 
was taken on as Manager on August 
12, 1933. (E. W. Brundsen acted as Sec- 
retary and assistant to Byers during 
the mid-thirties.) Mr. Byers resigned 
on October 31, 1938, but seems to have 
stayed on until Kenneth Coppock took 
over as Secretary-Manager on January 
1, 1939. Mr. Coppock resigned on Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, and Eion A. Chisholm 
was hired as Secretary-Manager. On 
July 19, 1961, Mr. Fred Newcombe was 
employed as an assistant to Mr. Chis- 
holm. Mr. Newcombe took over most of 
the duties of the office in 1964. Finally, 
Cc. J. “Chris” Mills was employed by the 
Western Stock Growers’ Association in 
July, 1969. 


Godfrey Levinge, first secretary of 
the North-West Stock Association, was 
manager of the Mont Head Ranch, for- 
merly located on the South Fork of 
the Highwood River. Little is known 
of J. J. Boyce, M. T. Clark, or H. W. 
Ireland, secretaries of the Medicine 
Hat Stock Association and its successor, 
the Medicine Hat Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. W. H. Willson, first secretary 
of the Cattlemen’s Protective Associa- 
tion of Western Canada, worked for 
George Lane. 


BRANDS 


1882 James Christie 
1883 Jonas Jones 
1883 Jos. McFarlane 


1884-1886 J.R. Craig 


1886 John Herron 

1887 F. W. Godsal 

1895 Dr. D. McEachran 
1896 A. B. Cross 


1896-1899 D. W. Marsh 


1900-1901 D.H. Andrews 





Pincher Creek 


Pincher Creek 


Kipp 


Oxley 


Pincher Creek 


Cowley 


Walrond 


Nanton 


Calgary 


Medicine Hat 
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left shoulder 


left side 


left hip 


right hip and rib 


right hip 


left rib 


left rib 


left rib and shoulder 


left rib 


left rib and hip 


BRANDS 


1902 


1903-1904 


1905-1911 
1917-1920 


1912 


1913-1914 


1915-1916 


1921-1937 


1938-1940 


1941 


1942 


1943-1947 


W. F, Cochrane 


A. B. Macdonald 


Walter Huckvale 


Pat Burns 


George Lane 


J. H. Spencer 


Dan Riley 


James Mitchell 


George Stringam 


Mack Higdon 


Tom Usher 


Macleod 


Claresholm 


Medicine Hat 


Calgary 


High River 


Medicine Hat 


High River 


Medicine Hat 


Glenwood 


Medicine Hat 


Scollard 





left rib and hip 


left rib 


left rib and shoulder 


left rib 


left rib and shoulder 


left rib 


right hip 


right rib and hip 


left rib 


left rib 


right rib 


BRANDS 


1948-1949 


1950 


1951-1952 


1953-1955 


1956-1958 


1959-1961 


1962-1964 


1965-1966 


1967-1968 


1969-1970 


1971- 


Charles McKinnon 


E. A. Cartwright 


George Ross, Sr. 


Bert Hargrave 


John Cross 


Allie Streeter 


George Ross, Jr. 


Clarence Copithorne 


Frank Gattey 


Dr. Gordon Burton 


Tom Gilchrist 


Dalemead 


Pekisko 


Aden 


Walsh 


Nanton 


Stavely 


Manyberries 


Cochrane 


Consort 


Claresholm 


Milk River 
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left rib 


left rib and hip 


left rib and hip 


left hip 


left rib and shoulder 


left hip 


right rib 


right hip 


right side 


left rib and shoulder 
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Presidents 
1882 - 1971 





James M, Christie 
1882 





Joseph McFarlane 
1883 
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Jonas Jones John Roderick Craig 
1883 1884-1886 





John Herron Frederick William Godsal 
1886 1887, 1894 





Dr. Duncan McNab McEachran 
1895 





Daniel Webster Marsh D. H. Andrews 
1896-1899 1900-1901 





Wm. F. Cochrane Allan B. Macdonald 
1902, (also 1892-93) 1903-1904 





Walter Huckvale Senator Patrick Burns 
1905-1911, 1917-1920 1912 
(also 1889-1891) 





George Lane John H. Spencer 
1913-1914 1915-1916 





Senator Daniel E. Riley James Mitchell 
1921-1937 1938-1940 





Mack Higdon 
1942 
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Thomas Usher Charles H. McKinnon 
1943-1947 1948-1949 





E. A. Cartwright George Graham Ross, Sr. 
1950 1951-1952 





H. T. “Bert” Hargrave John M. Cross 
1953-1955 1956-1958 








A. M. “Allie” Streeter George Graham Ross, Jr. 


1959-1961 1962-1964 
ae 
wo 
ri 





Clarence Copithorne Frank A. Gattey 
1965-1966 1967-1968 


Gordon Burton 
1969-1970 





T. P. “Tom” Gilchrist 
1971- 





Secretaries 
1883 - 1971 





~A. ae fh 


D. J. Campbell 
1883-1885 








C. E. D. Wood “Jimmie” Miller 
1886-1888, 1895 1889-1891 





A. R. Springett R. Gordon Mathews 
1896 1896-1911 








A. P. Burns Wm. F. Stevens 
1915-1918 1921 





been 


Ruth Rogers Jack Byers 
1922-1933 1933-1938 





Kenneth R. Coppock Eion A. Chisholm 
1939-1953 1953-1963 





F. H. ‘Fred’ Newcombe C. J. ‘Chris” Mills 
1964-1969 1969- 


Officers of other Associations 





Dorsey P. McDaniel 


George M. McElroy J. W. “Jack” McLane 


Cattle going through a 
dipping vat, ‘Blacktail Field’, 
One Four, ca. 1920. 





Cattle fording Bow River, south of 
Gleichen, Alberta, in 1904. 
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